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We, 


Te beautiful green leaves that we wel- 
comed so eagerly last spring have turned to 
flaming red and rich, deep shades of gold 
and brown and have fallen to the ground to 
make warm beds for next spring’s grass and 
flowers or to fertilize fields and gardens. 
This year’s harvest of nuts has been gathered 
by squirrels and by boys and girls. Fields 
have yielded their crops of fruits and vege- 
tables to fill the shelves and storage bins of 
farmers and city folks alike. It has been a 
good year, and now it is time to gather in 
family groups and to thank our heavenly Fa- 
ther for all His many blessings. Of course, we 
do not wait until Thanksgiving Day to thank 
God for His goodness, but there is a special 
joy in saying thank you when everyone else 
is saying it. 

Long, long ago, when these United States 
were wild, unclaimed land, providing homes 
and food for Indian tribes and for just a few 
scattered groups of European settlers who 
lived along the Atlantic Coast, the first 
Thanksgiving Day was celebrated. Just as we 
feel the need to have our family and our 
friends with us to help us express our thanks 
to God for His loving provision for our 
needs, those early settlers felt that they must 


Too, Give Thanks 
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meet as a group to express their thanks. With 5 


hearts filled with love and gratitude, they 


set a day for thanksgiving and invited the @ 


only neighbors they had, their Indian friends. 


Those early settlers were thanking God . 


for the very same things for which we are 


thanking Him today: for friends, for homes, 


for food and clothing, for freedom to live § 
as the God-loving boys and girls and men ¥ 
and women the heavenly Father intended His ¥ 


children to be. 


Times have changed since that first 
Thanksgiving Day, but our need for one an- 


other, our need for good, safe homes, nour- § 


ishing food, warm clothing, churches where 
we can feel free to worship God, schools 
where we can learn what we need to know 
to make us good Christians and good citizens 
—these needs have not changed. God has 


been good and generous with us in providing § 


us with these things. 


Let us remember God’s goodness to us on 


Thanksgiving Day and give our thanks to 
Him. 
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Smee Wilkins hurried along, dragging 
the old gunny sack behind her and keeping a 
sharp lookout for buffalo chips. Mother was 
almost out of fuel, and Father had gone to 
the trading post many miles away to get sup- 
plies. 

He intended to try to find some black- 
smith work to do while he was there so 
he would have cash to buy the things they 
needed. He had promised to be back by 
Thanksgiving though, and that was less than 
two weeks off. 

The buffalo chips were growing scarce 
near their sod house. Charity knew she would 
have to go almost to the creek to find 
enough. Mother was busy with Baby Neddy, 
but Charity did not mind going out for fuel 
by herself. She had Father’s old canteen full 


of water and two hoecakes with molasses, 
so it was sort of like a picnic. She liked be- 
ing out in the clear, crisp air. And she loved 
this strange new country. 

She and her family had come to Kansas 
Territory that year in a covered wagon all 
the way from Kentucky. One by one, the 
other wagons of the train had turned aside 
at likely spots, but the Wilkinses had come 
on and on. The reason Father had wanted 
to come here was to find really new country 
that was not “settled up.” At last they had 
halted, way out on the high plains, the west- 
ern edge of the prairie country. 

There were no big trees within miles, only 
the brush and willows along the creek, so 
they could not build a log cabin like the one 
they had had in Kentucky. Instead, Father 
had cut slabs of earth and made a sod 
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house. The grass roots held the dirt so firmly 
that the blocks of sod were like great, soft 
bricks; and after they were laid up in walls, 
the blocks grew together. The soddy, as they 
called it, had seemed queer at first, but it 
was warm and snug. The only trouble was 
that sudden jars were likely to bring a shower 
of dirt down through the willow saplings 
that held up the sod roof. 

The wind ruffled Charity’s blond hair, 
where it was not firmly drawn into her 
braids. She climbed a little knoll in the 
prairie and stopped on top to look around. 
Suddenly, her heart seemed to stand still. 
There on the other side of the knoll was an 
Indian! 

Charity’s mouth went dry, and her knees 
trembled. She had heard dreadful tales about 
the plains tribes—the Kiowas, the Blackfeet, 
the Sioux, and the feared Comanches, who 
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Standing by Red Cloud’s horse, 
Charity made the sign for friends. 


were called “the snake people” and “the 
enemies” even by other Indian tribes. Uncle 
David was a scout for the wagon trains, 
though, and he said most of the stories were 
exaggerated. 

Charity wanted to turn and run, but she 
dared not move for fear the Indian would 
see her. She froze where she was and 
watched. As she did so, she realized that 
this Indian could not be looking for anyone 
to carry off. He was slumped over the neck 
of his spotted pony, and the single rein 
looped around the pony’s lower jaw hung 
loose. Why, the Indian was wounded! The 
stains she had thought were war paint were 
blood! Charity wondered how he could stay 
on his horse at all. 

At that moment a jack rabbit jumped out 
of the prairie grass right under the spotted 
pony’s nose. The pony reared, and its rider, 
taken by surprise, fell heavily to the ground. 
The pony ran a little distance and then 
stopped and began to crop the grass. The 
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Indian dragged himself toward his horse, 
slowly and more slowly. Finally, after a 
last great effort, he sank down and lay still. 

Was he dead? No, Charity decided, for 
she could see his back move slightly with his 
breathing. Gradually, her fear left her, and 
she began to feel pity instead. The Indian 
was badly hurt, and she could see that he 
had no weapons. 

Father had read the parable of the Good 
Samaritan out of the Bible the night before 
he left. It told how a man had helped one 
of his enemies when he found him wounded. 
Perhaps this red-skinned man was an enemy, 
but he was wounded and helpless now; sure- 
ly, she ought to help him if she could. 

Slowly, she crept closer and closer until 
she reached the still figure. Taking out her 
canteen, she moistened her handkerchief and 
wiped the Indian’s face. How hot his skin 
was, though the air was chilly! Charity 
moved around to shade the Indian’s eyes 
from the sunlight, and at that moment his 
eyes opened, dark and brilliant and fierce. 
As soon as he saw her, he seized her arm 
and tried to sit up. 


Charity tried desperately to remember the 
few words of the Indian sign language that 
Uncle David had taught her for fun. Oh, 
yes! Friend—that was the first two fingers 
on her right hand pointed upward and 
brought up alongside her face. She pointed 
to herself and made the sign, and the Indian 
sank back watchfully. 


Charity offered him water, and he drank 
thirstily. Then she unwrapped the hoecakes, 
and he ate them as though he had had no 
food for days. As she knelt beside him, she 
wondered what she could do next. She could 
not leave him here alone, but she could not 
take him to the house either. It was too far, 
and he would probably be afraid to go any- 
way. 


As though he read her thoughts, the In- 
dian tried to rise, his face twisting with 
pain. One leg would not bear his weight. 
He fell back with a grunt and looked at 
Charity for a long moment. Then he pointed 
to his horse, made a leading motion, and 
pointed to himself. 

Charity understood at once. He wanted 
her to get his horse. She was a little afraid 
of the wild-looking Indian pony and she did 
not see how the Indian could ever get on 
him, but she must try to catch the pony. 
There was nothing else to do. 

Pulling a bunch of grass, Charity tried 
to tempt him with that, but it was no use. He 
stayed just out of reach and ate the prairie 
grass instead. Finally, dusty and panting, 
Charity started to turn back—and she saw 
the Indian’s eyes. What would he do now? 
There was no one else to help him. She just 
had to catch that pony! 


In her anxiety, Charity remembered what 
Mother had told her to do if some task 
seemed too hard for her. She stood very still, 
there in the waving prairie grass, and whis- 
pered, “Dear God, help me now.” Even as 
she said it, an idea flashed into her mind. 
The pony was probably thirsty, just as his 
master had been. Maybe she could drive 
him to the creek, and then catch the trailing 
rein when he stopped to drink! 


The plan worked perfectly. Charity let the 
spotted pony drink his fill; then she timidly 
tugged him away. He was gentler than he 
looked, for he let her lead him with no fuss 
at all. 

Charity wondered how the Indian could 
possibly mount, but he had gained strength 
from the water and food and the moments 
of rest. Grasping the pony’s leg, he raised 
himself to his knees. Then he knotted an 
iron hand in the pony’s long mane and 
dragged himself astride. 
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As he took the rein from Charity’s hand, 
he looked at her a long moment with his 
dark, proud eyes. He raised both hands, 
palms outward, and moved them in a curve 
toward her. That was “thank you,” she re- 
membered. And he pointed to her and to 
himself and made the sign for friends. 
Charity made the same sign with a shy smile. 

In another moment the Indian reined his 
pony around and rode away. In spite of his 
weakness and his wounds, he now sat 
straight and firm. He was a wonderful rider. 
Could he be a chief ? But surely not, all alone 
and with no finery. As Charity watched him 
ride farther and farther away, she breathed 
a prayer that God would watch over him 
and take him safely to his tribe. 

When horse and rider were out of sight, 
Charity hurried on with her task of gather- 
ing buffalo chips, her mind full of this 
strange experience. Should she tell Mother? 
No, it would worry her to know Indians had 
been so close. Charity decided to wait until 
Father came back; that should be within a 
few days. 

But it was more than a week before 
Father returned—on the evening before 
Thanksgiving—and he brought with him 
Charity’s beloved Uncle David, the scout 
whose Indian name was Speaks-with-Straight- 
Tongue. 


Uncle David set his long Kentucky rifle 


in a corner of the soddy and swung Charity © 


up in his arms. His buckskin shirt was soft 
as down against her face. Charity thought— 
as she had many times before—how much 
she would like to have a buckskin shirt, but 
they were rare and costly, especially the fine 
ones like Uncle David's. 

“How’s my favorite niece?” he cried, “and 
Sister Prudence?” He kissed Mother’s cheek. 

Father and Uncle David had brought a 
whole wagonload of supplies, for Father 
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Con WM. 


Tue moon is a cradle 
High up in the sky; 

The wind is the mother, 
To sing a lullaby. 

The stars are the children; 
Their eyes sparkle so. 

But when they get sleepy, 
The wind seems to know. 

She gathers soft cloudlets, 
So fluffy and white, 

Tucks in her wee children, 
And tells them good night. 


had found plenty of work. That was what 
had delayed him. As they unloaded the 
things, Mother exclaimed, “My, what a 
wonderful Thanksgiving dinner I can cook 
tomorrow!” 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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By Florence M. Davis 


What the Story Told Before 


The Westons lived on a fruit and vege- 
table acreage. Father and Mother were go- 
ing to Springfield on a business trip, and 
today was Mary Lou Piper’s birthday. 
Frances Weston decided to give her, as a 
gift, a prized piece of rose quartz that Fran’s 
brother had taken from a ledge of quartz 
on their father’s farm. 

Mary Lou was pleased with the rose 
quartz and put it in the window so every- 
one could see it. Mr. Phillips, the nature 
teacher, noticed it and told Fran it was a 
valuable piece. 

Oliver Burns lived in a trailer with Toni 
and Nick Chicola, who had helped Mr. 
Weston through the summer. Mary Lou did 
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not invite Oliver to her birthday party be- 
cause he was not dressed so well as the 
others. Fran felt sad about it and took her 
piece of birthday cake home to Oliver. 

Mary Lou forgot and left her rose quartz 
on the window sill at school. When she and 
Fran got to the school next morning, the 
door was locked. Oliver was there, washing 
windows. When they looked for the quartz, 
it was gone! 


Part Two 


Masse Miss Wynn put it in her desk 
for safekeeping,” Fran suggested. 

“You know what I think,” Mary Lou 
stated. “I think that Oliver took it.” 

“Oh, no! He wouldn’t do that.” 

“How do you know? I’m going to ask 
him.” 

Fran, recalling the odd look on Oliver's 
face, could find no answer. They ran back 
outside, and Mary Lou confronted Oliver as 
he was climbing down the ladder, 

“You took my piece of quartz, didn’t you, 
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Oliver Burns?” Mary Lou blurted out. 

His face reddened. “No,” he said. “I 
didn’t.” But he looked troubled. 

“I know you did.” Mary Lou was close 
to tears. 

“Never mind,” Fran said, tugging at her 
sleeve. “I can get you another piece, maybe.” 

“I don’t want another piece. I want that 
one,” Mary Lou said, but she let Fran lead 
her away, only turning to call back over 
her shoulder, “I’m going to tell my father, 
and he'll make trouble for you. You wait 
and see.” 

Fran was worried. It certainly looked as 
if Oliver were the thief, but Fran found it 
hard to believe. His eyes were too honest. 
She puzzled over it a good deal, and was 
still more puzzled when Mary Lou called 
her Sunday morning and said she had found 
the quartz, wrapped in paper and tied with 
a string, lying on’top of their Sunday paper. 

“I bet Oliver was the one who took it, 
too,” Mary Lou said. Fran was not so sure. 
It was pretty queer though. If it weren't 
Oliver, who was it? And why should anyone 
steal it only to bring it right back? 
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On Monday morning, Oliver was late for 
school. He told Miss Wynn he had missed 
the bus. Fran noticed a purple bruise close 
to one eye. Walking up the lane on the way 
home from school, she asked him how he 
got it. It looked swollen and painful. 

“Toni clipped me one,” Oliver said. 

“Oh!” Fran was shocked. “Does he do 
that often?” 

“Often enough. Someday I’m going to run 
away. If I stay with them, I might wind up 
being as crooked as they are. I want to be 
honest!” 

That night, Fran, awakened by Lady’s 
growling, saw lights flickering on the top 
of the ledge. Lady was sitting up, her head 
on the window sill and her whole body 
tense. Fran wondered if she should call 
Grandma, but suddenly the lights vanished. 
Lady settled down with a thump, and Fran 
went back to sleep. 

The next morning she and Oliver walked 
to school together. It was raw and cold for 
September, but Fran was snug and warm 
in her red coat. She noticed, though, that 
Oliver shivered. He was wearing a thread- 
bare jacket with sleeves that were far too 
short, and his hands looked red and chapped. 

“Don’t you have any mittens?” she asked. 
When he shook his head, she said bluntly, 
“I don’t think those men you live with take 
very good care of you. Since they aren’t 
real relatives, why don’t you run away, when 
they hit you and everything?” 

“I haven't any place to go—and no 
money,” Oliver answered. 

“What about the money you earn Satur- 
days, helping Mr. Briggs?” 

“They take it all,” Oliver said, tight- 
lipped. 

“I wish you lived in a real house like we 
do,” Fran said, troubled. 

“So do I,” Oliver told her. 
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Suddenly, Fran remembered to ask him 
about the bags she had seen the two men 
take out of their car. 

“I don’t know what they are,” Oliver said. 

“I looked inside one once, and it was just 
full of old roots.” 

“Roots! What good are they?” Fran 
asked, round-eyed. 

Oliver shrugged. “I wondered myself. 
They are some good—'cause they sell ‘em. 
They store them under the bunks in a big 
box, and every week or so a man comes. 
I saw him give Toni a roll of bills for the 
whole lot of them one day, but when I asked 
him what they were for, he told me to mind 
my own business. The man who bought the 
roots looked like a Chinese.” 

“I bet they dig them on my father’s land,” 
Fran said. “He owns all this woodland 
around here, and if they can find something 
on it that’s worth money, Daddy ought to 
be selling it—not them.” And Oliver agreed. 

The next night Fran saw the flickering 
lights again, and at breakfast on Wednes- 
day, she told her grandmother about them. 

“It isn’t as if there were anything up there 
to steal,” Grandmother said. 
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“Why, there’s the quartz,” Fran said 
quickly. And she told Grandma what the 
teacher at school had told her about its 
value. 

“But how would those men know about 
that?” 

“TI suppose Oliver might have told them,” 
Fran said. She decided to ask him. 

“Yes,” Oliver admitted when she ques- 
tioned him on their way down the lane. “I 
did tell them, but I didn’t think it was any 
harm. That was how it happened the piece 
of rose quartz got taken.” 

“What do you mean?” Fran asked. 

“Mr. Briggs gives me the key to the 
school Friday night so I can open up before 
he comes on Saturdays. Toni and Nick know 
that. When I told them about the quartz, 
Toni twisted my wrist and made me give him 
the school key.” 

“And made you take the quartz?” 

“Oh, no—he took it himself. But when 
I told him how mad Mary Lou Piper was 
and that she would tell her father, he let me 
take it back.” 

Well—that solved the mystery of the 
quartz. 

Oliver’s confiding in her made Fran sure 
she could trust him, so she suddenly found 
herself telling him about the lights on the 
ledge. 

“That's Toni and Nick, all right,” Oliver 
said, “They aren’t up to any good, I’m sure.” 

“You mean they would try to steal the 
quartz?” Fran asked. When Oliver nodded 
glumly, she said, “But how could they get 
at it? It’s way down in a rocky part of the 
ledge.” 

“I don’t know,” Oliver admitted, “but 
I intend to find out.” 

“Are you on our side then?” Fran asked 
him. “Against them?” 
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Oliver looked at her, amazed. “Why, of 
course,” he said. ‘““You don’t think I want 
to be on the side of a couple of crooks, do 
you?” His chin set stubbornly. “Not even 
if they beat me—they can’t make me steal.” 

The next morning Oliver was waiting for 
Fran when she came out of the house. “I’ve 
got something to tell you,” he said. 

“What?” asked Fran. ‘‘Tell me!” 

“I heard Toni and Nick talking, and they 
are trying to get at that quartz in the ledge,” 
the boy said. “They took the piece you gave 
Mary Lou over to a place—well, I don’t 
know where, but a place where they polish 
metals or make jewelry or something—and 
had it ap—appraised. It was so valuable they 
have been up there the past two nights try- 


“From here you can see all around,” 
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ing to get some of the crystals out—using 
chisels, drills, and hammers.” 

“My goodness! What shall we do?” Fran 
asked, frightened. 

“That isn’t the worst of it,” Oliver went 
on, walking so fast Fran had to run to keep 
up with him. “They didn’t have much luck, 
so they’re going to try again tonight. They 
bought some other tools, and if they don’t 
get anything out then, they are going to use 
dynamite and blast the ledge!” 

Fran stopped stock still. “Oh, Oliver,” 
she cried, “that’s terrible! How did you find 
it all out?” 

“I managed to stay awake and listen.” 

“We'll have to get the police or some- 
thing. Oh, I wish Daddy were home.” 

“Is there any way you could reach your 
father?” 

“Well,” Fran said, “he and Mamma stay 
at a motel. They never know what one till 
they get there, so I can’t call him. But he 
told Grandma he'd call Wednesday night to 
see if we were all right. That’s tonight.” 

“Good. Now—if there were just some 
way we could keep Toni and Nick off that 
ledge one more night,” Oliver mused. 

Fran stared at him, horrified. “You mean 
they might blow up the ledge tonight?” 

“Well,” Oliver said. “I only know they’ve 
got some dynamite hid. They think before 
you could get help, they could blow up the 
ledge and gather up a lot of quartz and make 
a safe getaway.” 

“But the noise it would make! It would 
rouse everyone.” 

“They don’t think so. You live so far 
from town, with no close neighbors, and they 
know your folks are away.” 

“But the phone!” Fran wailed. “I could 
call the police.” 

“Not if they cut the wires,” Oliver said 
soberly. 
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Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, Father, for the night 
__ With its long hours of rest. 

‘Give me new strength that | may 
Tomorrow's work my best. 


Fran was trembling. “I’m scared,” she told 
him. “I’m not going to school. I’m going 
home.” 


“That won't do any good,” Oliver pointed 
out. “Come on to school, but this afternoon, 
let’s you and I climb up to the ledge our- 
selves—see if there’s some way we can hold 
them off till your father can get back.” 

“Suppose they catch us?” 

“They won't. They are going into the 
woods today to dig some more roots. They'll 
wait till dark, anyway, to go up on the 
ledge.” 

“O.K.,” Fran agreed slowly. 

That afternoon after school, she took 
Oliver into the house and introduced him to 
her grandmother. She asked if they might 
take a walk up to the ledge—she wanted to 
show it to Oliver. They had agreed not to 
frighten her grandmother by telling her 
about Toni and Nick’s plans. 

“Be sure and get back before dark,” 
Grandma cautioned them. 

Fran filled their pockets with cookies and 
apples, and off they went, with Lady tear- 
ing about, trying to catch a rabbit or a 
squirrel. 
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Fran led the way. At the end of the gar- 
dens, she detoured to show Oliver a snug 
little house that stood off by itself. 

“Here’s where Uncle Jeff stays,” she ex- 
plained. “He cooks for the pickers who don’t 
have their own camp like you did. Like to 
see inside?” 

Oliver said he would, so Fran reached up 
and took the key from a nail over the door 
and unlocked the door, and the two of them 
went inside. 

“Whew! It smells musty,” Fran said, and 
opened a window. 

Oliver looked about the neat, homey place 
wistfully. “It’s a nice house,” he said soberly. 
“I'd like to live in a house as nice as this.” 

“Why, it’s really just a cabin,” Fran pro- 
tested. But Oliver shook his head. 

“It's a heap better than an old trailer,” 
he said. In the living room doorway, he 
stopped short and looked up, wide-eyed, at 
the top of the bookcase. 

“Good grief!” he said. “For a minute it 
had me scared. I thought it was real.” 

Fran laughed. “Oh, that’s Uncle Jeff's 
rattlesnake. He’s very proud of it. Ugh! I 
hate it! He killed it and had it stuffed.” 

“Round here?” asked Oliver, looking with 
a shudder at the seven-foot rattler. 

“Oh, no—Arizona, I think it was,” Fran 
told him. 

She led the way back through the kitchen 
and was going out when Oliver reminded 
her she had not closed the window. 

“That’s right—might rain in.” Fran went 
back and shut it. She locked the door and 
put the key back on its nail. 

She showed Oliver a narrow path that 
wound up to the top of the ledge, steeper, 
but shorter than the road. 

“From here, you can see all around,” 
Fran said as she knelt down and pointed out 
(Please turn to page 38) 
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a a Jewess, was orphaned when still 
very young and was adopted by a cousin 
named Mordecai. This meant moving to 
Shushan, the ancient capital of Persia, where 
Mordecai served as a watchman of a gate to 
the palace of the king. Because Mordecai 
was like a father to her, Esther loved him 
very much, 

As she grew to womanhood, Esther showed 
beauty both in appearance and in man- 
ners. To give her every advantage possible, 
Mordecai took her to the palace to live. But 
he did not tell anyone that Esther was a 
Jewess, and he warned her not to tell. So 
she lived like other Persian young women, 
learning, among other things, always to 
wear a veil over her face when in the pres- 
ence of men. 

At the palace Esther had many privileges. 
Only one thing troubled her—she rarely got 
to be with Mordecai. But she saw him pass 
by the palace each day. 
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Esther became a favorite with everyone 
at the palace, including King Ahasuerus 
(A-has-u-é’rus). To show his love for her, 
the king honored her by choosing her to be 
queen and setting the royal crown upon her 
head. Neither the king nor his subjects 
guessed that Esther was not Persian. 

As queen, Esther had many servants. Each 
day she sent one of them with a message to 
Mordecai, and he would send a message 
back. One day Esther’s servants told her 
Mordecai was not at his usual post at the 
gate. 

“I saw him in the midst of the city,” said 
one of the servants. “He was wailing with 
a loud, bitter cry and wearing sackcloth,” 

Esther knew that among the Jews people 
wore rough garments made of camel’s and 
goat’s hair, called sackcloth, only when they 
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were in sorrow or mourning. What had hap- 
pened to make Mordecai so sad, Esther 
wondered. Because she loved him, she was 
distressed. She called a servant to go to 
Mordecai immediately to find out what trou- 
bled him. Esther longed to comfort him 
herself, but a queen could not be seen walk- 
ing in the street. 

The servant came back with a frightening 
story. Mordecai had refused to bow down 
with his face in the dust before Haman, a 
prince at the royal palace. 

Esther could understand this because Jews 
believed men should bow down only before 
God. But Haman was proud and haughty, 
and Mordecai’s refusal to bow made him 
angry. ‘Haman wanted to punish Mordecai,” 
the servant explained. “Having found out 
that Mordecai was Jewish, he had gone to 
the king, telling him there were people in 
the kingdom who were not keeping the 
king’s laws.” 

If they disobeyed the king’s laws, it was 
only because they were obeying the higher 
laws of God, Esther thought in Mordecai’s 
defense. But she kept quiet while the servant 
finished his story. 

“And so,” the servant concluded, “Haman 
persuaded the king to let him send letters 
and edicts all over Persia with orders to slay 
and destroy all Jews, young and old, men 
and women and children, on the thirteenth 
day of the twelfth month. This is why 
Mordecai wails and weeps.” 

When Esther heard this, her heart beat 
fast with fear. It was hard to believe that 
Mordecai and all the Jews were to be de- 
stroyed because one man’s pride had been 
hurt. She herself would be killed if Haman 
found out she was a Jewess. 


With trembling hands, Esther took the 
copy of the cruel order which the servant 
handed her. “Mordecai requests you to go 
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to the king to entreat him for your people,” 
the servant told her. 

Esther had always obeyed Mordecai will- 
ingly, but how could he ask this of her? To 
the servant she said tearfully, “All the king’s 
servants and the people know that if any 
man or woman goes to the king without 
being called, there is but one law; all alike 
are to be put to death, except the one to 
whom the king holds out the golden scepter 
that he may live. And I have not been called 
to come in to the king these thirty days.” 

Surely, Mordecai would not want her to 
take such a risk, thought Esther as she sent 
the servant off with the message. 

Without delay, the servant came back with 
Mordecai’s answer. “Think not that in the 
king’s palace you will escape any more than 
all the other Jews.” Mordecai also pointed 
out that God might have permitted Esther to 
become queen so that she might be able to 
save her own people. 

Esther saw that when we have to choose 
between what seems best for us and what is 
best for others, we cannot let fear stop us. 
We cannot let innocent people suffer to pro- 
tect ourselves. At times when courage is 
greatly needed, the only place we can find it 
is through turning to God. Esther knew that. 
Looking the servant in the eye, she said, 
“Tell Mordecai to gather all the Jews to be 
found in Shushan and hold a fast for three 
days in my behalf. Then I will go to the 
king even though it is against the law; and 
if I perish, I perish.” 

Despite her brave words, the three days 
seemed endless to Esther. If only the king 
would, for some reason, summon her, but 
he was very busy ruling his great kingdom. 

On the third day Esther put on her finest 
royal zobes and went into the king’s court. 
Timidly, she approached the king, who was 
seated on his throne and looking very regal. 
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Queen Esther said, 
“A foe and an enemy!” 


What if he refused to hold out his golden 
scepter ? 

But the king looked at her with love in 
his eyes. Picking up the golden scepter, he 
held it out to Esther. “What is it, Queen 
Esther?” he asked in a kindly voice. “What 
is your request? It shall be given to you, even 
to the half of my kingdom.” 

Esther did not tell the king right away 
what she wanted. Instead, she said, “If it 
please the king, let the king and Haman 
come to a dinner that I have prepared for 
the king.” After the dinner, Esther asked the 
king and Haman to come to a banquet she 
would prepare the next day. The king agreed. 

When it was time for the banquet next 
day, Haman was missing. Ordinarily, he 
would have been so flattered by the invita- 
tion that he would have come early, looking 
very pleased with himself. But something 
had happened that morning that had dis- 
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turbed him greatly. Before he had had a 
chance to speak to the king about having 
Mordecai hanged, the king had sent for him 
and reminded him that some time ago the 
watchman Mordecai had warned the king of 
a plot to take his life. The two plotters had 
been arrested and the king saved. But noth- 
ing had been done to reward Mordecai. 

Remembering the favor, the king had 
commanded Haman to take royal garments 
to the home of Mordecai, to mount him on a 
horse and lead him through the city, crying, 
“Thus shall it be done to the man whom the 
king delighteth to honor.” 

Haman had been humiliated and angry, 
but had done as the king commanded. After- 
ward, he was very upset about what might 
happen to him if the king found out 
Mordecai was a Jew and the very man 
Haman had set out to destroy. In his anxiety 
Haman forgot about the banquet. Esther sent 
servants to bring him to the palace. As he ap- 
proached the banquet table, Esther saw that 
he was upset. 

After they were seated, the king asked, 
“What is your petition, Queen Esther? It 
shall be granted you.” 

Then Esther answered, “If I have found 
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Now are the days when the cold winds 
are skimming 
Over the earth, sowing frost here 
and there. 
Now are the days when the cornbins 
are brimming 
With the bright yellow kernels, 
gathered with care. 


Now are the days when the blue skies 
are turning 
A dull, smoky gray, a promise of 
snow; 
When higher and higher our hearth 
fires are burning; 
When early each evening the warm 
lamplights glow. 


Now are the days when it’s great to be 
living, 
Great to be part of a nation that 
bends 
Its knees before God in grateful 
Thanksgiving 
For all of the blessings our loved 
Father sends. 


favor in your sight, O king, let my life be 
given me at my petition, and my people. For 
we are sold, I and my people, to be de- 
stroyed, to be slain, and to perish.” 

Haman, who had never guessed Esther 
was a Jewess, choked on his food. And the 
king looked at Esther in astonishment. 

“Who is he, and where is he, that would 
presume to do this?” the king almost roared. 

Esther saw Haman grow pale as she turned 
accusing eyes on him and said, “A foe and 
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an enemy! This wicked Haman!” 

Angrily, the king sprang to his feet, but 
instead of attacking Haman, he strode out 
into the garden. The terrified Haman fell 
before Esther, begging for mercy. He was 
still pleading for his life when the king came 
back into the room and ordered his servants 
to lead the doomed Haman away. 

Now that the king knew part of the story, 
Esther went on to explain that Mordecai had 
been like a father to her. A short time later 
the king summoned Mordecai to his court 
and appointed him to the post Haman had 
held. 

Mordecai was safe, but what of the rest 
of her people, thought Esther. Falling at the 
king’s feet, she begged him to recall Haman’s 
edict. This the king could not do, for no 
edict of a Persian king could be revoked. 
And the order to slay the Jews had gone out 
under the king’s name. But the king did 
promise that orders would be sent to every 
part of Persia, telling the Jews that on the 
day Haman had set for their death, they 
could fight for their lives. 

On the thirteenth day of the twelfth 
month, no one lifted a hand against the Jews. 
Mordecai rode forth in a royal mantle of 
linen and purple midst the shouts and cheers 
of rejoicing Jews. All over Persia the day 
was a holiday, and there was feasting. 


Even today, the Jews keep this Feast of 
the Purim. Each year they tell once more of 
Esther, the beautiful queen who dared to 
face death if need be to save her people. 

Not many people have to make the life- 
or-death kind of choice Esther had to make. 
But some do. And for all of us there will be 
times when the brave thing will seem hard 
to do. But we cannot stay afraid when we 
remember we are God’s children. Because 
His love and care are always with us, we have 
courage greater than any fear. 
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Rough Road 


tor Andy 


Anov's grandfather smiled at him across 
the table as the two ate breakfast in the chilly 
dawn of Thanksgiving Day. Usually, Mr. 
Van Orden’s smile twinkled with friendli- 
ness. This morning, it was touched with re- 
gret. 

“I’m sorry this will be such a dull Thanks- 
giving Day for you,” he said. 

Andy shrugged as if it did not matter, but 
he kept his eyes on his plate. He did not 
want his grandfather to see how disappoint- 
ed he was that they had to spend the day 
trucking two of their best sheep to the Drake 
farm on the far side of Pleasanton. 

“It’s no worse for me than for you,” he 
said. 

“Maybe,” said Mr. Van Orden. “Maybe 
not. Long before a man gets to my age, he 
finds that when there’s no place to go but 
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forward, he goes, no matter if the road is 
rough. And, after all, things may not turn 
out to be too bad.” 

Andy nodded. He supposed that was true. 
Living alone with his grandfather for all the 
years since he lost his parents had taught 
him that his grandfather was apt to be right 
about such things. 

“The really important part of Thanks- 
giving,” said Mr. Van Orden, “is the grate- 
fulness in our hearts—whether we're alone 
or at a big get-together with our friends and 
family. You understand why we have to go 
today, don’t you, Andy?” 

“Sure,” said Andy. “Mr. Drake’s a sales- 
man and has to be away from home so much 
that today’s the only time he can take Snow- 
ball and Black Feet, and we need the money 
to help with our taxes. We've got a good 
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home, and we both want to keep it always.” 

Andy glanced about the kitchen. Under 
the electric lights, everything looked mod- 
ern and neat, and he was happy here with 
his grandfather. He did not want anyone to 
know that he felt blue because they would 
not have their usual Thanksgiving. This 
year, everything had seemed to go wrong. 
Even the snow that fell last night did not 
brighten the prospects with its promise of 
winter fun. It meant harder work loading 
the sheep, for straw would have to be spread 
deep on the floor of the truck and canvas 
hung around its sides to keep the cold, damp 
wind from blowing on the sheep. Few things 
are harder to do than get frightened sheep 
into a truck, without the snow to make the 
job worse. 

Mr. Van Orden began clearing the break- 
fast table. As he passed, he dropped a hand 
affectionately on Andy’s shoulder. “One way 
or another, we'll make this a good day,” he 
said. 

Andy nodded again; but silently, he asked 
himself, “How?” 

“We'll have our Thanksgiving dinner at 
the new Parakeet Coffee Shop in Pleasan- 
ton,” his grandfather promised him, as if he 
had heard Andy’s silent question. 

“You're the best, Gramp,” Andy said; but 
he could not see himself and his grand- 
father enjoying their dinner in the Parakeet. 
Not only would they be in their heavy work 
clothes, which they had to wear on the 
truck, when everyone else would sit in holi- 
day clothes at tables that gleamed with linen 
and silver, but they would still be alone. 
They might not see a friend in the whole 
room! Andy knew that his grandfather had 
made the suggestion in a desperate effort to 
brighten the day for him. 

“Shall I start getting the straw?” he 
asked. 
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“You finish here,” Mr. Van Orden said. 
“Since it has snowed, there are a few more 
things I want to do outside.” 

Andy hurried about the kitchen; but when 
he joined his grandfather later, Mr. Van 
Orden had the straw spread and the two 
sheep in the truck. They tied the canvas 
close around the sides of the truck, and 
Andy reached in to scratch Snowball’s nose. 
He was glad that the sheep would have a 
good home on the Drake farm. Andy knew 
Mr. Drake’s sons, Saul and Steven. He had 
last seen them at the Science Fair. They had 
had a good exhibit, and Andy liked both 
boys; but they lived too far away for him 
to see them often. 

“Ready?” Mr. Van Orden called from 
behind the steering wheel. “The highway 
won't be cleared yet, so we'll have to go 
slowly.” 

“Yes,” Andy agreed as he climbed up be- 
side his grandfather. “We'll make Drake's 
about noon, and maybe we'll get home by 
four o'clock.” 

Andy could hear the sheep scrambling 
about, but after a little, they settled down. 
The cab was comfortable, and, lulled by 
the steady throb of the motor, Andy grew 
sleepy. He dozed until they reached Pleasan- 
ton. He would have stayed asleep if his 
grandfather had not cried out, “Wake up! 
They're going to hit us!” 

Andy awoke with a start. From a side 
street, a big car was bearing down on the 
truck. The driver was coming much too fast 
on the snowy road and paying no attention 
to the stop light. Mr. Van Orden had the 
right of way and was already in the inter- 
section. Andy heard the motor roar as his 
grandfather fed it more gasoline in an effort 
to avoid the speeding car; but it hit the truck, 
glancingly. The truck skidded, swayed, and 
toppled onto its side. 
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Two boys joined Andy in his 
chase for Snowball. 


Andy was thrown against his grandfather, 
but he did not lose his head. Reaching for- 


ward, as he had been told to do so many 
times, he turned off the ignition. By cutting 
it off, there would be little chance that the 
truck would catch fire. He scrambled out of 
the cab. His grandfather did not move. 

“Gramp!” he called. “Gramp, are you 
hurt?” 


Mr. Van Orden’s eyes had been closed, 
but slowly, the lids fluttered and lifted. 
“How about you, boy?” he asked thickly. 
“Tl be all right in a minute. How are the 
sheep?” 

Andy ran around the truck. It was open 
at the top; and when it turned over on its 
side, the sheep got out. Andy looked all 
around. The sheep were gone, but they had 
left tracks in the snow. 

A crowd began to gather. Andy ran back 
to his grandfather. Mr. Van Orden was 
crawling out of the cab. He seemed to be 
himself again. So Andy began looking for 
the sheep. One had wandered up the street, 
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the other down. Black Feet was disappear- 
ing around a corner, and several men were 
running after her. Andy started down an al- 
ley after Snowball. Two boys joined his 
chase. Andy hardly looked at them. He kept 
his eyes on the ewe. 

When Andy came abreast of Snowball, he 
threw both arms around her thick, woolly 
neck and began talking to her; but she 
struggled against him, frightened by the 
strange surroundings. Still talking and try- 
ing to make her know that her friend Andy 
Van Orden wanted her to stop running, he 
held tight, sometimes being dragged almost 
off his feet. The boys who had been a little 
behind caught up with them and buried 
their fists in the long wool on the sheep's 
flanks. She struggled and panted and bleated 
a little, but the boys held on until, at last, 
she stood still. 

Andy gave the boys a quick glance. ‘Saul 
Drake!” he exclaimed in surprised recogni- 
tion. ‘Steven! Where did you come from?” 

(Please turn to page 37) 
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Two Heads Ate 
Better than 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 


Copyright 1958 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


Let's SEE what's in that basket underneath the maple tree,” 
Said Squeaky. “Smells to me like cheese—oh, no, it couldn't be!” 
He ran toward the basket, but Peeky almost beat him there. 

“If it is cheese,” thought Pecky, “I'll be sure to get my share.” 
They jumped inside the basket; then they paused to look about— 
A sandwich, salad, piece of cake. “It’s someone’s lunch, no doubt,” 
Said Squeaky, “and it’s our lunch now; there’s cheese inside that bread.” 
Each took a bite; then Squeaky said, “You see, I used my head. 

I wouldn't go inside the house to get some cheese with you; 

I warned you that it wasn’t safe. I'm careful what I do.” 

BANG! The basket lid was closed and fastened with a snap. 

For a moment Squeaky thought it was some kind of trap. 

Then through the loosely woven straw, he saw a child’s small hand; 


And through the air they swung, swing, swung till they could scarcely stand. 
“A picnic lunch,” squeaked Squeaky as the salad overturned. 

“It’s no picnic,” Peeky snapped, ‘‘as far as I’m concerned. 

And how will we get out of here? That’s what I'd like to know.” 
Then he added with a frown, while bouncing to and fro, 

“If you want my opinion, Squeak—of course, you didn’t ask it— 
Inside a house is safer than inside a picnic basket.” 

Just then they did a flip-flop as the basket hit the ground. 

They heard some children running, and a happy, playful sound. 
“We'll get out,” said Squeaky, “when we've eaten all the cheese.” 
“I'm not hungry,” Peeky said, still shaky in the knees. 

But when the children scattered out and things became more quiet, 
He decided then and there he wasn’t on a diet. 

He ate his share of cheese; then said, “And now, what shall we do? 
As you have said, you use your head. Our safety’s up to you.” 
“We'll gnaw a hole,” said Squeaky. ‘This straw’s not very thick; 
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A hole that’s just the size of us should really do the trick.” | Taal HT 
Each gnawed a hole; and in no time, they found themselves outside. ATM 
Squeaky quickly looked about to find a place to hide. 

“I'm going home,” said Peeky, as spry Squeaky climbed a tree. 
"I'm no safer following you than you are following me.” 
“Where is home?” asked Squeaky. “I don’t know where we are.” 
“T'll find the way,” said Peeky. “It can’t be very far.” 

“When the picnic’s over, I'll come running,” Squeaky said. | 
“Tl feel safer then. Good-by,” he called from overhead. Bitean \ 
He hurried high up in the tree as fast as he could creep; 
And when he found a cozy place, he stopped and went to sleep. 

When he awakened, it was dark. SWISH—something fluttered near. 
Two bright eyes glowed in the dark! “It’s not a cat. Oh, dear!” . W\ 
Thought Squeaky, ‘it must be an owl, and owls eat little mice!” 
Nothing moved but Squeaky’s eyes; he blinked them once or twice. =“ — 
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Then he decided he would wait until those big eyes closed. 

' Surely, in no time at all, the owl would start to doze. 
He waited and he waited, but when day began to break, 
Those eyes still glowed like little moons—the owl was still awake. 
Finally, the sun came up, and Squeaky, in surprise, 
Saw that the owl, perched on his limb, had closed his big round eyes 
And gone to sleep. Down Squeaky crept, and hurried helter-skelter, 
Straight to his mouschole in the barn—his dearest, safest shelter. 
When Squeaky told about the owl, Pecky laughed outright. 
“Didn't you know owls sleep all day and stay awake all night?” 
“No one ever told me that,” said Squeaky with a yawn. 
“And, Pecky, let’s do everything together from now on. 
It’s safer that way, Pecky, and it’s also lots more fun. 
I used my head, but I'll admit, two heads are better than one.” 
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My Da vi ly 
Words with God 


Father, dew me how to use everything 
I have wisely. ® | am thankful for the 
money and every other good thing I 
have, and I try to use everything for 
good. 


Thank You, God, for my wondertul 
body. ® | think of my body as Your 
temple, and I give it wise, loving care. 


God bless everything and every per- 
son on this earth. ® God holds this 
planet, Earth, and everyone and every- 
thing on it in His love and care. | trust 
Him, and I have no fear. 


I know that God guides me in all that 
I think and say and do throughout the 
day. ® | shall keep my eyes open for 
opportunities to be kind and helpful. 


Whenever I have to make up my mind 
about anything, I go to God first. # | ask 
Him what to do—then I do what He 
tells me to do. 


I am a spiritual being. ® My spirit, cre- 
ated in the image of God, lives inside 
my physical body. I try to remember 
this always and to let God's image 
shine through me. 


My heart is brimful and running over 
with thankfulness. ®" Wherever I am, 
whatever I am doing, I give special 
thanks to God to-day for everything 
good in His wonderful world. 


If you would like to have these 
prayers on a plain sheet that you can 
tack up in your room or paste in a 
book, write to WEE WISDOM, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. Payment, love-offering 
plan. 


On this election day, I ask God to guide 
everyone who votes. ® | pray that the 
best person for each office will be 
elected. 


Let there be peace on earth, and let it 
begin with me. ® | try to be kind, pa- 
tient, and understanding so that God's 
peace will be all around me. 


I am thankful for God’s healing spirit 
that keeps me well and strong. ® | pray 
that all who are ill will put their faith 
in God and be made well. 


I give the love in my heart to all people. 
I do not try to hide my love. By the way 


I act, I let everyone know that I am | 


God's loving child. 


Thank You, Father, for the gifts you 
have given me. ® Help me to learn and 
to grow each day so that I will be the 
happy child You created me to be. 


Thank You, Father, for health and 


strength. ® Today I will stand straight, 
breathe deep, and keep a smile on my 
face. 


Today I will try to understand others 
better. ® I am interested in what hap- 
pens to them, and I want to do every- 
thing I can to make them happy. 
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Today I will do only the things that I 
know God wants me to do. s [ will do 
my best to finish whatever I start and 
to do it well. 


I am holding a happy thought for a 
special person today. ® | see that per- 
son as a joyful, strong, and contented 
child of God. 


I am a child of God, loved and needed 
by Him. ® God has an important place 
for me in the world, and He will help 
me to find and to fill that place. 


I take time for rest and sleep. 8 Each 
day holds new, wonderful things for 
me, and I want to be fresh and alert to 
enjoy them. 


I turn to God in prayer often. ® The 
more I pray, the closer I feel to God 
and the easier it is for Him to help me 
to do what is right. 


I know that God loves and cares for 
me. ® I can always go to Him when | 
need comfort and help, for He is my 
help in every need. 


I make room for more good in my life 
by thanking God for the good I have. 
I gladly share with others the gifts God 
gives me. 


I am eager to learn about things that 
are new and good. ® | am thankful to 
God for the good that is already mine, 
and I look forward to new and better 
things. 


I am God's perfect child, made in His 
image. ® | live so that everyone can see 
Him in me, and I look for Him in every- 
one I meet. 


I am brave and strong because the 
courage of Christ Jesus lives in me. 
His spirit gives me strength and cour- 
age in the face of danger. I shall not 
fear. 


I live; I love; I laugh; I enjoy life. ® This 
is God's happy world, and I do my part 
to keep it happy. 


I joyfully and thankfully accept the 
good God has for me. ® | do not worry 
if others seem to have more; I know 
that God gives me all I need when I 
trust Him. 


I do not blame anyone for any troubles 
I may have. ® | stop blaming and be- 
gin blessing; this brings me happiness. 


I forgive everyone who has hurt me, 
and I forget unhappy experiences. 
I keep my mind on all the happy things 
God has in store for me today and 
every day. 


I put my trust in the Lord. * Awake or 
asleep, I am infolded in His loving care. 
His protecting spirit is within me and 
around me, and I am secure. 


I try to see only the good in other peo- 
ple. ® I know that God is blessing and 
guiding us all in all that we do. 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

Have you ever complained about having 
to stay home when your friends were going 
somewhere, about having to help Mother or 


Father, about not getting that new pair of 
shoes you wanted, or just because the weather 
did not suit you? Many of us are guilty of 
complaining when things do not go just ex- 
actly as we think they should, but we can 
change all of our complaints to prayers of 
thanksgiving if we will just take time to 
look around us and notice all the blessings 
that God has given us. 

Our lives are filled with many good things. 
Next time you are feeling unhappy and in a 
complaining mood, start a list of the good 
things in your life—the things for which you 


are thankful. This is a never-ending list, and 
you can read it over and add to it any time 
you care to. 

As we remember to thank God each day 
for His love and care, for our home, for 
our family and friends, for our school and 
church, for our body and mind, and for His 
wonderful world in which we live, our heart 
will be so full of thankfulness that there will 
be no room for unhappiness or complaints. 

If you would like to join the Good Words 
Booster Club and do your very best to change 
all your complaints to prayers of thanks- 
giving, write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIs- 
DOM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an 
application blank. 

Thankfully and happily, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: | am glad to be a member of 
the Good Words Booster Club, and I will 
ask God each night to help me keep the 
rules. My mother put them up on the bulletin 
board in the kitchen to help me remember 
to keep them. 

I have been trying and will keep on trying 
to be kind and patient with my brother and 
little sister and the other children at school. 

—RICHARD 


= God is your help in being patient and 
kind, Richard. We know that each day He 
will help you to think loving thoughts, to 
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speak loving words, and to do only that 
which is thoughtful and kind. 

With God’s help you will be keeping the 
Booster pledge, and you will be radiating 
joy to everyone you meet. 

We do give thanks for our fathers and 
mothers who are special helpers that God 
has given us. 


Dear Barbara Benson: I try to think and say 
and do only that which is loving, joyous, 
happy, kind, truthful, cheerful, encourag- 
ing, and helpful to my friends and parents. 

I think the Good Words Booster Club is 
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a good club and the pledge is a good pledge. 
I pray every evening with my family. 
—PAUL 


s We know you do give thanks for the time 
of prayer with your family each evening, 
Paul. When you make out your list of things 
for which you are thankful, we know you 
will put this at the very top. It is truly a 
wonderful, helpful practice for a family to 
follow. 

As you remember to think, say, and do 
only that which is right and good and to 
thank God for the many blessings He sends 
you, your life will be filled with happy, joy- 


ous days. 


Dear Barbara: One day I did something 
naughty, and Mummy was cross with me. I 
felt very resentful inside. A few minutes 
later Mummy started carrying a big mat- 
tress downstairs. I saw she was having diffi- 
culty, so I pushed aside my resentful feelings 
and helped her carry it. After we got it 
downstairs, I gave Mummy a big hug, and 
we were happy again. 

I enjoy being a Booster very much, and I 
try to keep the pledge. —Mary (England) 


« Thank you for sharing your happy ex- 


perience in changing your resentful feeling 
to a feeling of love and helpfulness, 
Mary. We are thankful for our wonderful 
parents who help us to know and to do what 
is right, and we are glad you showed your 
mother how much you love her. 

We are proud to have you as one of our 


happy, helpful Boosters. 


Dear Barbara: \ am thinking of all the things 
God has given me. He has given me my 
wonderful parents, brothers, and sisters. I 
think I am a very lucky girl because God 
put me on this earth. I am able to hear the 
birds sing and to see the flowers and the 
trees. 
I feel much closer to God since I have 
joined the Good Words Booster Club. 
—MARTHA 


=« When we have a thankful heart such as 
yours, Martha, we do feel close to God. 
When we feel close to God, it is easier for 
Him to help us to understand and to do only 
that which is good; and our lives are filled 
to overflowing with happiness, love, under- 
standing, and all good things. 

We are proud to have you as one of our 


thankful, happy, loving Boosters. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every | 


need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 
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( Adapted ) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobhaus. 
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Designed by Linda Sutton 
(11 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstaff 
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If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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Red Cloud Returns Thanks 


(Continued from page 7) 


“M-m-m-m, yes!” Charity agreed. “Here’s 
some white sugar even!” 

“And a stick of candy for you and Baby 
Neddy,” added Uncle David, presenting the 
unusual treat with a flourish. “But is to- 
morrow truly Thanksgiving?” 

“It sure is,” Father said, rubbing his ear 
thoughtfully. “It’s one day that we've al- 
ways celebrated in our family. It’s good 
that we're home in time, for it’s truly a day 
to be kept.” 

They were all so busy that night that 
Charity actually forgot to tell of her ex- 
perience with the wounded brave. 

Next day, she helped Mother prepare 
baked beans, johnnycake, pumpkin pies, and 
other good things. She was setting the table 
when she heard Father and Uncle David 
talking very seriously. 

“You're the only settlers for miles,” Uncle 
David was saying, ‘“‘and I’m afraid it’s not 
safe for you now. The Comanches are about 
to go on the warpath because some young 
soldiers fired on a peaceful hunting party. 
Several braves were killed, and Chief Red 
Cloud was badly wounded, but he managed 
to get away. If he dies, it will be a tragedy 
for Indians and white men alike, for he is 
a wise and good chief.” . 

“That’s true,” Father agreed. “Red Cloud 
has always wanted peace if it is to be had 
with justice and honor.” 

“It’s bad business,” Uncle David con- 
tinued, shaking his head. “For even if he 
lives, Red Cloud may be turned against the 
white man. He is a typical Comanche—a 
devoted friend but a terrible enemy.” 

The talk about Indians frightened Charity 
a little, but it also reminded her of the story 
she had to tell. She was just opening her 
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mouth when Uncle David sprang to his feet. 

“Listen!” he exclaimed. “Horses coming!” 

He and Father went to the door and 
opened it. Charity looked out and saw a 
whole band of Indians sweeping down on 
the little soddy! 

Mother saw them, too, and gasped, “Oh, 
a raid!” 

“I don’t think so,” Uncle David reassured 
her. “See, they have on their best clothes.” 

The main party of Indians halted about a 
hundred yards from the house. Three riders 
came on. 

“Why, it’s Red Cloud’s Comanches!” 
Uncle David cried. “And that’s Red Cloud 
himself. Praise God, he didn’t die!” 

The brave he pointed to was riding a 
spotted pony. With a shock of surprise, 
Charity realized that she knew him! He was 
a chief, after all. She tugged at Uncle 
David's sleeve and then at Father’s, but they 
both shushed her. 

Red Cloud and the two braves pulled their 
ponies to a sliding halt right in front of the 
door. Looking up, Charity could hardly be- 
lieve he was the same Indian she had helped. 
He wore a shirt, trousers, and moccasins— 
all of the finest white doeskin, beautifully 
decorated with porcupine quills. On his head 
was the Comanche bandlike headdress, with 
a feathered rosette on one side and long fur 
tails dangling down over the other shoulder. 
Around his neck were necklaces, and a fur 
robe hung from his shoulders. 

Red Cloud clasped his hands together in 
front of him in the sign for peace. After that 
Charity was unable to follow the majestic 
sweeping gestures with which he spoke the 
sign language, but Uncle David translated. 

“Let there be peace between Red Cloud 
and the white man for as many moons as 
there are buffalo on the prairies. Red Cloud 
is glad to meet here his old friend, Speaks- 
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with-Straight-Tongue, but he comes to see 
little Yellow Hair.” 

Father and Uncle David looked down at 
Charity’s blond braids in amazement and 
moved as if to protect her; but she squeezed 
between them and out the door. Standing by 
Red Cloud’s horse, she made the sign for 
friends. 

Gravely, he returned the sign. And then 
he told the story of what had happened that 
day. “Red Cloud was wounded,” he said, 
“and many of his braves were dead by 
the white man’s hand. Red Cloud swore 
that if he reached his tribe, he would have 
vengeance for this thing. But because of the 
courage and kindness of little Yellow Hair, 
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Red Cloud has changed his mind. He goes 
now to make peace talk. Will Speaks-with- 
Straight-Tongue come with him as his 
friend?” 

“I will go with Red Cloud gladly,” Uncle 
David answered. “He is a wise and good 
chief, and his name will live forever.”’ Lean- 
ing down, he asked, “Is there anything you 
want me to tell him, Charity?” 

“Oh, yes,” she exclaimed. “Tell him I 
have prayed for him every day, and I am 
very glad he is well now.” 

Red Cloud watched Uncle David's ges- 
tures, his face like carved red granite. ‘“Red 
Cloud does not forget. He asks the blessing 
of the Great Spirit on little Yellow Hair. 
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Red Cloud brings her a gift.” 
Bending down, he laid a beautiful white 

doeskin shirt in Charity’s arms. It was deco- 

rated with quills as richly as his own. 

Charity made the thank-you sign, and Red 
Cloud inclined his head gravely. Then he 
and the two braves reined their horses 
around and galloped back to the rest of the 
tribe to wait for the scout. 

All was confusion at the soddy for the 
next few moments. Uncle David ran for his 
pack roll and rifle; Father saddled his horse; 
and Mother packed up some of the Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

“I’m sorry we can’t have dinner together,” 
Uncle David said as he slipped the package 
of food into his saddle bags, “but this 
chance of peace on the frontier is some- 
thing for us all to be thankful for, dinner 
or no dinner.” 

“That's all right,” Mother answered. “We 
will be with you in our hearts.” 

“God bless you,” said Father, shaking 
hands, “and come back soon!” 

Uncle David knelt beside Charity. “It was 
a brave and good thing you did,” he said, 
“and every settler for hundreds of miles will 
bless you. Red Cloud’s Comanches range 
far and wide, and a war with them would 
have been terrible. You've kept it from hap- 
pening, for—as Red Cloud said—he does 
not forget. See, here is his own name totem 
on your shirt. Let the shirt always be a re- 
minder to you that the Christian thing to do 
is always the right thing.” 

He kissed her, then mounted his big bay 
horse and was off. The moment he reached 
the waiting Indians, they were suddenly all 
galloping together in a great cloud of dust. 

As Charity watched them out of sight 
over the curving rim of the prairie, she 
clasped the beautiful buckskin shirt tenderly 
and breathed her own personal prayer of 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Apple Crispette (serves 4 or 5) 


I N NOVEMBER, apples are plentiful, and ap- 
ple desserts taste very good with autumn 
meals. This dessert is as good as apple pie 
but is much easier to make because you do 
not have to roll a crust. Try this apple 
crispette and see if Daddy doesn’t ask for 
more. 


5 medium-sized apples 
cup water 


34, cup flour 

Peel the apples, slice them, and place them 
in an 8-inch round pan. Pour 1/4 cup of water 
over apples. 

Measure flour into a bowl. Cut in shorten- 
ing with a fork or a pie-dough blender, 
blending until the pieces of flour-covered 
shortening are about the size of peas. Mix in 
the white and the brown sugar. 

Sprinkle this mixture over the apples. Do 
not stir together. Bake for forty-five minutes 
at 350°. 

When cool, cut in pie-shaped pieces and 
serve plain or with ice cream. 


Y/, cup shortening 
cup white sugar 
cup brown sugar 


thanksgiving—for her home and family; 
for the gift she held; for her wonderful new 
friend, Red Cloud; and, most of all, for the 
blessing of peace. 


= opened his eyes, stretched, and 
yawned. He thought, “Is it morning? Where 
is everyone?” He called, “Mummy! Daddy!” 
Then he realized Mummy was in the kitchen, 
because he could hear the pans and dishes. 
But this morning seemed different. The 
whole world was quiet and still, and Eddie 
was puzzled. 

He jumped out of bed and put on his robe 
and slippers; then he ran into the bathroom, 
where Daddy was shaving. Daddy said, 
“Good morning, Son. Do you know what 
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has happened in the night? We've had a 
great-big snow, and now, the thermometer 
says it is zero outside. That means Old Man 
Winter has come to visit us and it is very 
cold.” 

Eddie was only four years old. He did not 
know about Old Man Winter. He knew 
about snow, because he could remember 
when Daddy had brought home his beautiful 
sled. He had gone out riding on it with 
Daddy, but his sled had been stored away all 
through the summer. But who was Old Man 
Winter? “Daddy, do you mean we have a 
guest?” Eddie asked. “Is he sleeping in the 
guest room? Did he come to see us after I 
went to bed last night?” 

Daddy laughed and laughed. He said, 
“No, Son, Old Man Winter is just a name 
for cold weather. It means cold, winter 
weather has come, and for a few months, we 
must put on our cap, coat, gloves, muffler, 
and maybe even galoshes whenever we go 
outside.” 

Now, Eddie, like most boys and girls who 
are four years old, had certain jobs or chores 
to do every day. One of his chores was to 
bring in the newspaper every morning and 
evening. Eddie loved surprises! So he de- 
cided to surprise his mother. He quietly took 
off his pajamas and robe and dressed him- 
self. He even tied his own shoes. Then, he 
quietly took his warmest coat off the hanger, 
put on his warmest cap, and wrapped his 
muffler around his neck. Then he ran into the 
kitchen and shouted, “Surprise, Mummy! 
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Old Man Winter is here, and I am wrapped: 


up warm to do my morning chore!” 

Mother did not think he was big enough 
to wade through the snowdrifts, but Eddie 
put on his tall galoshes, and his big dog 
Fritz made a path through the snow. Eddie 
was the first to go outdoors in the beautiful, 
glistening snow. 

When he came back with the paper, his 
cheeks were rosy pink. Mother had a sur- 
prise for Eddie. She had fixed his favorite 
breakfast—pancakes. Eddie ate four pan- 
cakes with butter and maple syrup. 

Soon after breakfast, Eddie called his lit- 
tle friend Margaret, who lived next door, 
and asked her to come over and play. Mar- 
garet’s mother said she could stay one hour. 
Soon, Margaret was at the door, dressed in 
her warm clothes. 


It seemed to Eddie that his big, 
fat snow man was happy. 
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Margaret said, “Oh, Eddie, let’s build a 
snow man! I know how. You just make a 
big snowball and then roll it around, and 
it grows and grows.” That is just what they 
did. They made a big snowball; then, a mid- 
dle-sized snowball; then, a small snowball— 
for the head. 


They borrowed one of Daddy’s old hats 
to put on the snow man’s head. They used 
pieces of coal for his eyes and mouth; then 
they put an old broomstick under his arm. 


Pretty soon, it was time for lunch, and 
Margaret went home. While Eddie was eat- 
ing, he said to his mother, “How will our 
dear little squirrels find something to eat 
with all the snow on the ground?” Mother 
told him how the squirrels gathered the 
acorns from the oak trees in the fall and 
stored them in their tree homes for cold 
weather. But Eddie was still worried about 


_ his frisky little friends; so, after lunch, 


Mother gave him all of the scraps from the 
table and some slices of bread to take out- 
side. Eddie scattered the scraps and crumbs 
on the snow around his snow man, and on 
each of the snow man’s shoulders, Eddie put 
a slice of bread. 

After Eddie’s nap came the biggest sur- 
prise of the day! He jumped out of bed to 
look out the window at his beautiful snow 
man. And what do you think he saw? There 
sat a squirrel on each of the snow man’s 
shoulders, eating the slices of bread; and 
down on the ground, there were birds, eating 
the crumbs that Eddie had sprinkled on the 
snow. 

Eddie was so happy that he jumped up and 
down and called his mother. As they stood 
looking out the window, it seemed to Eddie 
that his big, fat snow man was happy, too— 
in fact, Eddie thought he saw the snow man 
smile! 
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Baseball 
BY STEPHEN KUNZ (10 years) 
Wichita, Kans. 


Behind the plate I heard a shout, 

“Strike one, strike two, strike three—you're 
out!” 

The next batter up was big and strong; 

His name, to be sure, was Dale Long. 


The fwst pitch was coming very fast. 

Dale swung; dust flew; it cleared at. last. 

Strike one,’ was the call; he'd missed the 
ball. 

The next pitch was here: strike two, strike 
three—that’s all! 


The innings flew past; the pitching was 
great. 

It was the last half of the ninth, and who 
was at the plate? 

Dale Long, of course, and he was mad; 

He'd struck out twice, and that was bad. 


The fst pitch was good, “Strike one” was 
the call, 

The next pitch was wide; it was a ball. 

The next pitch came like a bullet from a gun, 

And Dale Long hit it for a long home run. 


The Chicago team was very glad, 

But the opposing team was pretty sad. 

Chicago had won the league pennant that 
night, 

And their future was looking very bright. 


The Stars 
BY DOUGLAS DAVID BASHAM (8 years) 
Hamilton, Ont., Canada 


How big are the beauttful stars? 
I would like to know 

If they're happy or if they're weary, 
And if they have any snow. 


The Moon 
BY GILLIAN HUGHES (7 years) 
Fonthill, Ont., Canada 


The sky of autumn is gray now, 
But there’s a moon anyhow— 
Soft, silver light— 

A silver shadow in the night. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for April, send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words, 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year, 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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The Storm 


BY PHIL B. PRIGMORE (10 years) 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The trees sway and bend 
On a stormy night, 

While on back-yard fences, 
Cats howl with fright. 


On roofs the rain beats 
A steady tattoo, 

W bile lightning flashes, 
Yellow and blue. 


The sky is darkened 
With the fury of storm, 
But inside the house, 
It is quiet and warm. 


Once in a while 

A branch does fall, 
From trees stretching up 
Ever so tall. 


The wind does come 
In a swirling blast, 

Ever so hard 

And ever so fast. 


The leaves seem to dance 
In a hurried rush. 
Some get caught 
In tangled brush. 


As the storm clears away 

And the dawn comes again, 
There are many signs 

That a storm has been. 


Morning Prayer 


BY BRENDA JO GODFREY (8. years) 
Pulaski, Va. 


When I wake up, let me think first of 
You. Thank You for rest and sleep in the 
quiet darkness of the night, and thank You 
for the morning light. Amen. 
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Thank You for the baker man, 
Who baked the bread we eat. 

Thank You for the farmer man, 
Who grew the field of wheat. 


Thank You for the man who raised 
The pumpkin for the pie, 

And for the one who always has 
A lot of eggs put by. 


And thank You for that dad of ours 
Who bought this food; and then, 

Thank You for our mother, who 
Cooked it all. Amen. 


The Moon 


BY SAMMY LEWIS (10 years) 
Dunkard, Pa. 


The moon has a funny face; 

It is way out there in space. 

If there is an animal on the moon, 
Maybe it looks like a raccoon, 


The Mountain 


BY BRUCE FREUND (12 years) 
New York, N.Y. 


Oh, glorious peak, staunch and bold, 

What inlaid treasures do your ridges hold? 

Behold your splendor! Did you leave a clue 

To the secrets of your dome or your silhou- 
ette of blue, 

To the hidden streams and stalwart pines, 

Or to the fortune of beauty in your steeped 
confines? 
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In “Mother Goose 


Words and Music 12 Mona LeBaron Coatney 
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lit - tle dog, too; The old wom-an with her chil-dren Who put them 
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calls lit - tle boys, and tired girl - ies, too, To the lit - tle dream house, he 
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love - - ly dreamhouse, in the land where Moth - er Goose lives. 
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A RIDDLE 


BY JACQUELINE JOHNSON (11 years) 
GARY, IND. 


I was a famous writer of stories and 
poems. I wrote ‘Treasure Island,” ‘“Kid- 
napped,” and ‘‘A Child’s Garden of Verses.” 
Who was I? 


Answer 


UOSUIAIIS SNOT Waqoy 


Rough Road for Andy 


(Continued from page 19) 


“We stayed last night with our grandpar- 
ents in town,” said Steven. ‘““We were on the 
way back home to Mom and Dad; but we 
saw you, and we weren't going to let this fine 
ewe get away.” 

When they got back to the truck, men 
from the crowd had lifted the truck back 
onto its wheels; and there was Black Feet, 
settled in the straw as if she preferred it to 
the strange snowy streets of Pleasanton. 

“Now,” said Mr. Van Orden as Snowball 
joined her sister, “we'll get our truck rolling. 
Thanks to you all, and a happy Thanksgiv- 
ing.” 

As the truck started on its way, a man in 
the crowd groaned, “What a man! He just 
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had a wreck, and he says, ‘Happy Thanks- 
giving!” 

Andy looked up at his grandfather, and 
his grandfather laughed. 

“We're almost to Drake’s, safe and 
sound,” he said, ‘‘and we've seen how eager 
people are to help when they know the need 
for it. That’s a lot to be thankful for, isn’t it, 
son?” 

Andy said slowly, “I guess you're right, 
Gramp. No one got hurt, and the money we 
need for taxes is as good as in the bank. But 
somehow, it’s just not Thanksgiving without 
a lot of folks you know sitting around a big 
dinner table, talking and laughing. What do 
you think?” 

Anxiously, he waited for his grandfathet’s 
answer, for he could not understand how 
his grandfather could go through such an 
experience as they had had and still not have 
a heavy heart; but no explanation came. 

Silently and thoughtfully, they rode on. 
At the Drake farm, the sheep were unloaded 
into comfortable new quarters, and Mr. Van 
Orden got his check. Andy was about to 
climb back into the cab when the Drake 
boys came running from the kitchen door. 

“Mother says they must stay for dinner,” 
they called to their father. “‘She’s put places 
on for them. Please, Mr. Van Orden.” 

Mr. Drake smiled. “Thanksgiving is the 
best possible time to enjoy new friends as 
well as old,” he said. ““We want you to stay.” 
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“We'll be happy to,” Mr. Van Orden said. 
“Dinner with you will put the sparkle back 
in our Thanksgiving, won't it, Andy?” 

Andy chuckled as he went to the house 
with Saul and Steven. As his grandfather 
had said, when there is no place to go but 
forward, the thing to do is go on. Things 
may turn out like this Thanksgiving—with 
plenty of sparkle. 


The Mystery at Weston’s 
Ledge 


(Continued from page 12) 


to Oliver where her brother had dug out her 
piece of rose quartz. 

“You can see these are all new gouges,” 
Oliver said, kneeling beside her and point- 
ing to a series of grooves and scraped places. 
“Quartz is hard to quarry. They couldn't 
have gotten much.” He looked up and met 
Fran’s anxious eyes. 

“Do you think they'll blast?” 

He nodded. “They won’t stop at anything 
that'll give them money,” he said. He put 
his finger into a deeper hole that had been 
made with a round instrument and said, 
““See—this is where they are going to put the 
dynamite, I imagine.” 

Fran turned pale. She swallowed nerv- 
ously and asked, “How can we stop them? 


We'd better call the state police. But I'd 
rather wait till Daddy comes home. He'll 
know so much better what’s best to do. I’m 
sure he'll call tonight. He said Wednesday.” 

Oliver sat back on his heels. “I’ve got 
an idea,” he said, “how we can keep them 
away one more night—till your father can 
get back.” 

“Goody! Tell me!” 

“It came to me when I saw that stuffed 
rattlesnake. It looks real, and Toni is scared 
half to death of snakes—even little ones. If 
we could set that one up here, and he saw 
it after dark—just by his flashlight—he 
wouldn’t wait to find out if it was real. 
He’d make tracks. Nick would, too, I think. 
What do you say?” 

“It’s a grand idea. Let’s do it,” Fran said 
promptly. Looking at Oliver, she saw the 
pinched look about his mouth and the dark 
shadows under his eyes. Thrusting the rest 
of the cookies she had brought into his 
hands, she said, “Here, you eat these. I’ve 
had all I want.” 

While Oliver munched hungrily, they 
planned that he should go back to Uncle 
Jeff’s and bring back the stuffed snake. 

“Tl wait for you here,” Fran assured 
him. “Only hurry. It’s getting late. Take 
Lady. She knows the path better than you 
do.” 

“I won't be long,” Oliver promised, and 
he hurried down the path. Fran was a little 
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PERFECT GIFT FOR TEEN-AGERS 


For boys and girls your own age on your Christmas list, 
you are probably planning to give WEE WISDOM gift sub- 
scriptions. If you have teen-agers on your list, however— 
perhaps an older brother or sister or a cousin—the perfect 
gift for them is a subscription for Progress magazine (for- 
merly You). 

Progress is the teen-ager’s best friend, edited to suit their 
needs and interests, just as WEE WISDOM suits yours. Prog- 
ress includes fast-moving stories, up-to-date articles, poems, 
photographs, and special feature departments. Progress is 
pocket-sized, comes monthly, and is priced at only $1 a year. 

One girl writes: “I received my first issue of your maga- 
zine as a Christmas present last winter, and I don’t think 
I'll ever be able to repay the friend who sent it to me. I intend 
to send several subscriptions myself this year, since it is un- 
doubtedly the best gift any teen-ager could ever expect to 
get.” 

Order your Christmas gift subscriptions for Progress now 
and be sure they will arrive on time. They will be announced 
with a Christmas card, bearing your name, and will begin 
with the Christmas number. Remember, Progress is just $1 a 


year. 
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frightened at being alone, though she had 
been there alone dozens of times before and 
was not out of sight of her own home. She 
wished now she had not let Lady go with 
Oliver. 

Suddenly, she heard voices—men’s deep 
voices. Without making a sound, she slipped 
back and hid behind a thick clump of fir 
trees, her heart pounding. She was not a 
minute too soon. Two men, Toni and Nick, 
came into sight, each of them carrying a 
bulging burlap bag. She got a good look at 
them and did not like their appearance any 
better closeup than she had at a distance. 
Toni was the more thickset, and he had a 
dark, brooding face and a sort of squint. 
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Nick was taller and had a cruel, square-cut 
face. They both looked like villains Fran had 
seen on TV. They were clad in dirty, ragged 
clothes and were muttering in low voices. 

Fran shook with terror. It was almost time 
for Oliver to return. If they saw him, the 
game was up—especially if he was carrying 
the stuffed rattlesnake. They would know 
he had been snooping; and looking at their 
grim faces, she felt certain he would receive 
harsh punishment. She wished there were 
some way to warn him. But there was none, 
and in a few minutes they had passed from 
her sight. She sat still, listening and waiting 
for she knew not what. 

(To be continued) 
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OWL NEEDLECASE 


BY VALRIE M, GEIER 


Wa CAN make your needlecase any color 
or combination of colors you like. A brown 
body with tan wings is one pleasing color 
combination. 

To make the owl pattern, trace Fig. 1 on 
a piece of paper. Pin the pattern on a scrap 
of felt, laying the straight edge on a fold, 
and cut out. Trace the wings from the draw- 
ing and cut out two wings from felt. Sew 
them in place across the shoulders. 

Cut two circles from white felt for the 
eyes. Draw a dot in the center of each with 
a black crayon, Cut out a small triangle of 
yellow felt for a nose. Glue the eyes and 
nose on the owl’s face. 

Tuck a few needles under the owl’s wing 
and keep him on your dresser. Or you can 
tie a string loop in his head and hang him 
on your bedroom wall, where he will always 
be handy when you need to sew on a button 
or mend a rip. 


HOW TO MAKE PAPER GLIDERS 


BY RON WAGNER 


I. Is easy to make gliders out of paper. Al- 
most everyone knows how to make airplanes 
out of paper—the kind with the pointed 
nose. But they do not fly smoothly; they go 
too fast; and the point is somewhat danger- 
ous, for it might strike someone in the eye. 
Gliders, however, are as easy to make as air- 
planes, and are more fun to watch as they 
sail smoothly through the air. 


First, fold a sheet of writing paper in half 
lengthwise to get the center line. Then, un- 
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fold it and fold the corners of one end in 
to the inside of the center fold. Next, fold 
the point in. Then, fold the center line again. 
Cut the edges as shown in the illustration, 
to give shape to the glider’s wings and tail. 
Then, fold the wings down. 

To glide your plane, hold it between your 
thumb and first finger near the front of the 
plane, under the wings, With the other hand, 
gently crease the wings. Do not let the wings 
droop. Tilt the glider so the nose is slightly 
down. Give the glider a gentle push straight 
out. Do not throw. If the glider is nose- 
heavy, cut some off the tail. If it is tail-heavy, 
make the wings smaller, With practice, you 
can make gliders that will glide the length 
of a twenty-foot room. 


BINOCULAR FUN 


BY GRACE GANNON 


te THIS trick with your binoculars. Stretch 
fifteen feet of string along the floor. Hold 
binoculars to your eyes, with the lens focused 
for faraway, and look at the string. Walk 
on the string, placing one foot directly in 
front of the other. 

You will find it hard to keep your balance, 
for the string will look as if it is faraway. 

This is an interesting group game, and 
you can give a prize for the person who can 
walk on the string the farthest. 


Willie: Pa sent me for a piece of rope like 
this. 

Hardware Dealer: How much does he want? 

Willie: Just enough to reach from the goat 
to the fence, 
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Cook book in hand 
pumpkin, too, 
I'll bake a pie 
Just right for you. 
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ONILED STATES: 


Many of the early settlers of our country 
came here from Europe because the govern- 
ments under which they lived did not permit 
them to worship God in the way that they 
felt He should be worshiped. Because these 
people did not believe in and practice the 
rites of the established or state church in 
their country, they suffered persecution, star- 
vation, imprisonment, and physical torture. 

It is a curious fact that in some instances 
those who emigrated from Europe to the 
New World to have freedom to worship 
God were themselves not willing to extend 
this same freedom to others who believed 
differently than they did. Roger Williams, 
the founder of Rhode Island, was banished 
from Massachusetts because he would not 
obey the laws requiring people to worship 
God in a certain way. 

The stamp that we illustrate this month 
commemorates what American historians call 
the first written declaration of religious tol- 
eration in America. The inscription on the 
stamp reads ‘Religious Freedom in America 
—1657—the Flushing Remonstrance 
—1957.” 

Flushing, Long Island, had been settled in 
1645 by a group of English people under a 
Dutch charter guaranteeing “liberty of con- 
science” or freedom of religious worship. 
Various religious groups, including Hugue- 
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nots, Lutherans, Presbyterians, Moravians, 
and Anabaptists, all lived at peace and wor- 
shiped God in their own way in the New 
Netherlands colony until Peter Stuyvesant 
became director or governor in 1647. 

The Dutch West India Company had a 
rule, which had not been enforced, that said 
no church other than the Dutch Reformed 
church could be established. Peter Stuyvesant 
began to enforce this rule, and by 1657 he 
had arrested, imprisoned, tortured, and de- 
ported many who refused to give up their 
right to worship God as they felt they 
should. 

A citizen of Flushing, Henry Townsend, 
was convicted of the crime of permitting 
Quakers to meet in his house and was or- 
dered to pay a fine or be deported. The town 
officers refused to carry out this sentence and 
sent a protest to the governor. Edward Hart, 
the town clerk, drafted the protest or “re- 
monstrance,” which was signed by thirty 
British and Dutch citizens. Here are some 
of its inspiring words: 

“The law of love, peace, and liberty, ex- 
tending in the state to Jews, Turks, and 
Egyptians, forms the true glory of Holland; 
so love, peace, and liberty, extending to all 
in Christ Jesus, condemn hatred, strife, and 
bondage. But inasmuch as the Savior hath 
said that it is impossible that scandal shall 
not come, but woe unto him by whom it 
cometh, we desire not to offend one of His 
little ones, under whatever form, name, of 
title he appear, whether Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, Baptist, or Quaker. . . . Should any 
of these people come in love among us, 
therefore, we cannot in conscience lay vio- 
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sz 7% Happy Thanksgiving, everybody! Don’t you think my pil- 
&, grim hat is nice? Editor Jane Palmer really liked it. 

I know you'll be surprised, but I’m not going to talk about 

Thanksgiving Day. I’m going to talk about Christmas and about the 

Christmas number of WEE WISDOM. 

It features a story about a farm boy named Rudi, who hears the 
old Swiss legend that animals can speak at midnight on Christmas 
Eve. He decides to test the truth of the legend by staying in the barn 
all night. You will learn what happened next when you read “Mid- 
night Christmas,” by Marcia Morgan. 

Also in the December number of WEE WISDOM, you will enjoy 
“Rosella and the Three Bears,” by Ruth Unrau; “Cicero Plays Santa 
Claus,” by Lawrent Lee; and other stories, plus special poems, fea- 
tures, and things to make for the holiday season. 

WEE WISDOM is the perfect Christmas present for your very 
special friends. It will come to them a whole year for just $2, and 
their subscriptions will begin with the wonderful Christmas number. 
We will announce the gift for you with a Christmasy card, too, so the 
easiest way in the world to do your Christmas shopping is to give 
WEE WISDOM for Christmas! 


So long for now. I’ll be seeing you in WEE WISDOM next month. 
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lent hands on them. We shall give them _ of our life, to belong to the church of our 

free ingress and egress to our houses, as God _ choice. Let us each in our own way give 

shall persuade our consciences.” thanks to Him for His many blessings of 
When Peter Stuyvesant received this docu- freedom, peace, and plenty. 

ment, he became very angry and ordered 

Hart and some of the other officials to be 


fined and imprisoned. He kept up his perse- " bk BI 

essin 
cutions until the Dutch West India Com- | _ 8 
pany in 1662 ordered him to stop. ¥ By Florence Gresham 


Our country has become great because it 
believes in freedom: freedom of thought, + ‘ : 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, O'erflows with thanks to You 
freedom of worship. We today as citizens For food and clothes, for home 
of the United States of America have the and school, 
tight to worship God as we please, to ac-  } 
knowledge and reverence Him as the Ruler 


Dear Father-God, my loving heart 


And other vee too. 
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‘ AN la THE STORY OF JESUS—New This Year. 
a | Unity’s new book of Bible stories, by Aylesaj 
Forsee, published just last month, is a wonderfulf 
Christmas gift for any boy or girl. A helpfull 
present as well as a fascinating one, the book contains four4 
teen vivid stories of Jesus’ life, with illustrations by Herberg 
N. Rudeen. Attractively bound in bookbinder’s board, cov- 
ered with blue cloth, The Story of Jesus is only $1. 


ADVENTURES OF THE SEVEN SPARTANS, by Lawreng 
Lee. Stories for ages 8 to 12. Silhouette drawings. 
JET’S ADVENTURES, by Bula Hahn. Fascinating happen 
: ings in a pioneer family, for ages 8 to 12. Pen-and-ink drawa 
ings. q 
ae JET AND THE NEW COUNTRY, by Bula Hahn. Jet meets 

a new family of homesteaders. For ages 8 to 12. 


JET’S CHOICE, by Bula Hahn. Jet makes an important de- 
cision concerning his life on the frontier. For ages 8 to 12; 
illustrations as above. 


BARKY AND HIS FRIENDS, by Georgia Tucker Smith. 
Read-aloud stories in rhymed prose for ages 3 to 8. Many ¥ 
illustrations. 


BARKY’S NEW HOME, by Georgia Tucker Smith. Further 
adventures of Barky, the pup, in rhymed prose. For ages 3 
to 8. Lively illustrations. 


TEACH ME TO PRAY, by Bill and Bernard Martin. Help 
with prayer for ages 7 to 12. Richly illustrated in full color. 


THANK YOU, GOD, by Bill and Bernard Martin. Little 
prayers and poems for ages 3 to 8. Full-color pictures. 


PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY FOR YOU, by James E. 
Sweaney. Happy and successful living for teen-agers. 
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